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Enclosed i(§ffijbffioial transcript of statement byV 
General Chennault to Rouse Committee on Un- American Act i vitip s 
(HCUA) at Washingtony D, C,, on"°AprfX~~83, 1958, This statement 
will be released for publication on Jung, 17. 1958, General 
Chennaulty who commanded the Fourteen'th United States Air Force 
in the Far East during World War II, has been a leader in 
the struggle against international communism for the pastj * (Q^yPUv 
twenty years, A A-^rv' 


Chennault described the communist threat to the- 
United States af this time as "very serious," and he said he 
did not feel that the American people appreciated how serious 
the situation is. Among the many dangerous spots in the Far 
Easty he pointed, out Japan 3 where, he stated, more than two 
per cent of the, population are members of the Communist Party 
addingz "there are enough communist Japanese today to take 
over the Government," 
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West Germany is the Soviet Union's biggest worry on 
botff.military and economic grounds, Chennault declared, Fear 
of German military power has been traditional in Russia for 
centuries, and heavy rearmament of West Germany, therefore, 
mig1vN f precipitate a Soviet military attack, according to 
Chennault, 

Equally dangerous to the Soviets' position is the 
possibility that the increasingly high level of economic 
prosperity in West Germany might contrast so strongly with 
communist economic& achievements as to discredit thoroughly 
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Chennault advocated that the United States take the 
offensive at once in the struggle with world communism • 
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Public Law 601, 79th Congress 

The legislation under which the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities operates is Public Law 601, 79th Gongress [1946], chapter 
753, 2d session, which provides: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United Stales 
of America in Congress assembled, * * * 

PART 2—RULES OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Rule X 

SEC. 121. STANDING COMMITTEES 

******* 

17. Committee on Un-American Activities, to consist of nine Members. 

Rule XI 

POWERS AND DUTIES OP COMMITTEES 

* * * * * * * * 

(q) (1) Committee on Un-American Activities. 

(A) Un-American activities. 

(2) The Committee on Un-American Activities, as a whole or by subcommit¬ 
tee, is authorized to make from time to time investigations of (i) the extent, 
character, and objects of un-American propaganda activities in the United States, 

(ii) the diffusion within the United States of subversive and un-American propa¬ 
ganda that is instigated from foreign countries or of a domestic origin and attacks 
the principle of the form of government as guaranteed by our Constitution, and 

(iii) all other questions in relation thereto that would aid Congress in any necessary 
remedial legislation. 

The Committee on Un-American Activities shall report to the House (or to the 
Clerk of the House if the House is not in session) the results of any such investi¬ 
gation, together with such recommendations as it deems advisable. 

For the purpose of any such investigation, the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, or any subcommittee thereof, is authorized to sit and act at such 
times and places within the United States, whether or not the House is sitting, 
has recessed, or has adjourned, to hold such hearings, to require the attendance 
of such witnesses and the production of such books, papers, and documents, and 
to take such testimony, as it deems necessary. Subpenas may be issued under 
the signature of the chairman of the committee or any subcommittee, or by any 
member designated by any such chairman, and may be served by any person 
designated by any such chairman or member. 

* * * * * * * 

Rule XII 

* LEGISLATIVE OVERSIGHT BY STANDING COMMITTEES 

Sec. 136. To assist the Congress in appraising the administration of the laws 
and in developing such amendments or related legislation as it may deem neces¬ 
sary, each standing committee of the Senate and the House of Representatives 
shall exercise continuous watchfulness of the execution by the administrative 
agencies concerned of any laws, the subject matter of which is within the jurisdic¬ 
tion of such committee; and, for that purpose, shall study all pertinent reports 
and data submitted to the Congress by the agencies in the executive branch of 
the Government. 
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RULES ADOPTED BY THE 85TH CONGRESS 
House Resolution 5, January 3, 1957 
******* 

Rule X 

STANDING COMMITTEES 

1. There shall be elected by the House, at the commencement of each Con¬ 
gress, 

******* 

(q) Committee on Un-American Activities, to consist of nine Members. 
******* 

Rule XI 

POWERS AND DUTIES OP COMMITTEES 
******* 

17. Committee on Un-American Activities. 

(a) Un-American activities. 

(b) The Committee on Un-American Activities, as a whole or by subcommittee, 
is authorized to make from time to time investigations of (1) the extent, char¬ 
acter, and objects of un-American propaganda activities in the United States, 
(2) the diffusion within the United States of subversive and un-American prop¬ 
aganda that is instigated from foreign countries or of a domestic origin and 
attacks the principle of the form of government as guaranteed by our Constitu¬ 
tion, and (3) all other questions in relation thereto that would aid Congress 
in any necessary remedial legislation. 

The Committee on Un-American Activities shall report to the House (or to the 
Clerk of the House if the House, is not in session) the results of any such investi¬ 
gation, together with such recommendations as it deems advisable. 

For the purpose of any such investigation, the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, or any subcommittee thereof, is authorized to sit and act at such times 
and places within the United States,- whether or not the House is sitting, has 
recessed, or has adjourned, to hold such hearings, to require the attendance 
of such witnesses and the production of such books, papers, and documents, and 
to take such testimony, as it deems necessary. Subpenas may be issued under 
the signature of the chairman of the committee or any subcommittee, or by any 
member designated by any such chairman, and may be served by any person 
designated by any such chairman or member. 

******* 

26. To assist the House in appraising the administration of the laws and in 
developing such amendments or related legislation as it may deem necessary, 
each standing committee of the House shall exercise continuous watchfulness 
of the execution by the administrative agencies concerned of any laws, the subject 
matter of which is within the jurisdiction of such committee; and, for that 
purpose, shall study all pertinent reports and data submitted to the House by 
the agencies in the executive branch of the Government. 
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SYNOPSIS 


“Communist infiltrators are seating themselves in places of power 
in every level of our society and every organization we have,” General 
Claire Lee Chennault warned in a consultation with the Committee 
on Un-American Activities. 

General Chennault, organized and led the famed American Volun¬ 
teer Group known as the Flying Tigers in the Sino-Japanese War. 
Later he commanded the Fourteenth U. S. Air Force in the Far East 
during World War II. He has been a leader in the free world fight 
against communism for twenty years. The civilian airline which he 
organized after World War II—Civil Air Transport—evacuated 
thousands of Nationalist Chinese who fled the Communist conquest 
of the China mainland in 1949. 

The Communist world threat is so critical and the hour so late, 
General Chennault declared, “that only a reversal of today's passive 
policies toward the Reds by the remaining non-Communist nations 
can save freedom.” 

We cannot win against communism unless we take the offensive. 
The General stated “we could never win by the defensive or nego¬ 
tiating, or compromising or appeasing. We have to take the offensive 
to win.” 

“I would take the offensive by dividing roughly the main portions 
of the free world into areas. You have an area, we will say, in Japan 
and Okinawa, and you have Formosa and the Philippines to be grouped 
into an area, and in the West you have Vietnam, Thailand, and 
Malaya and Singapore. 

“I have not thought this all the way through, but roughly I would 
put a United States representative in that area and that representative 
would work with the native leader of that area. For Formosa and 
the Pliilippine area, I would designate Chiang Kai-shek, and I would 
have an American in charge of that whole area who would work with 
him so he.could not unbalance the over-all program by throwing too 
much effort into one phase. 

“In Thailand and Vietnam, Malaya, I would do the same thing. 
I would not hesitate to supply the people who want to resist com¬ 
munism in an area with weapons and treat them with courtesy and 
teach them how to use those weapons. The Russians do not hesitate 
to do this, but we will not adopt that policy. We would have to 
change our policy to do it.” 

General Chennault expressed doubt that the United States and the 
free world could ever negotiate themselves out of conflict with inter¬ 
national communism. Another summit conference, would only 
deepen the despair of people already enslaved by communism.” 

Even worse consequences would follow, he added, if the free world 
were to admit Red China into the United Nations. “Such weakness,” 
he declared, “would mean taking over of all the Far East by the 
Communists. We would pull back our efforts to Hawaii and the 
West Coast. The people in the Far East are sitting on a fence watch¬ 
ing; and whenever we show signs of weakness, many of them im¬ 
mediately fall off on the Communist side. They would all go Red. 
They could not resist it.” 
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INTERNATIONAL COMMUNISM 
(Communist Encroachment in the Far East) 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 23, 1958 

United States House of Representatives, 

Committee on Un-American Activities, 

Washington, D. C. 

CONSULTATION 

The following consultation with Maj. Gen. Claire Lee Chennault was 
held at 10 a. m., in room 730, Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
Hon. Bernard W. Kearney presiding. 

Committee member present: Representative Kearney, of New York. 

Staff members present: Richard Arens, staff director, and William 
F. Heimlich, consultant. 

Also present: Mr. Edward Lockett, assistant to Gen. Claire Lee 
Chennault. 

Mr. Kearney. General Chennault, during this consultation, do you 
swear to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so 
help you God? 

General Chennault. I do. 

MAJ. GEN. CLAIRE LEE CHENNAULT, UNITED STATES ARMY 

(RETIRED) 

Mr. Arens. General Chennault, will you kindly for the record give 
us a word of your own personal background. We are all cognizant of 
your distinguished career, but I think this record might well reflect the 
chronology of the highlights of your life. 

General Chennault. I was commissioned at the Second Training 
Camp on November 27, 1917, in the Infantry Reserves. In 1918, I 
transferred to the Signal Corps Reserve and took flying training and 
was assigned to the Aviation Section of the Signal Corps Reserve. In 
1920, upon reorganization, we became the United States Army Air 
Corps. It no longer belonged to the Signal Corps. I was perma¬ 
nently commissioned in September of 1920 as a first lieutenant, United 
States Army Air Corps. 

I served in the United States Army Air Corps until April 30, 1937, 
when I was retired chiefly on account of deafness. 

I then went to China, arriving there May 31, 1937, and I remained 
there throughout what the Chinese and Japanese describe as the 
“China Incident,” which eventually led to World War II. I returned 
to the United States in August of 1945 and retired again on October 
31, 1945. 

I went back to China in late December of 1945 with the intention 
■ of doing something to assist the Chinese in their rehabilitation and 
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recovery from the war. The damage to the country had been very 
severe. Eventually my good friend and later partner, Whitey 
Willaver, and I decided that we could he of great assistance by organ¬ 
izing a civil airline to take relief goods into the interior and bring 
out the products of the interior to the seaports. So, we organized a 
line at that time known as CNRRA, Chinese Relief and Rehabilitation 
Organization, which was a counterpart of UNRRA—CNRRA Air 
Transport. After UNRRA was abolished, CNRRA also disappeared, 
and we changed our name to Civil Air Transport. We dedicated it 
to relief in China. When Communist troubles developed in the 
north of China, we also dedicated our services to the peoples oppressed 
by the Communists, and we rescued tens of thousands of them. 

In 1949, we were driven off the mainland by the advancing Com¬ 
munist forces all over China, but we continued to operate the airline 
around the perimeter of the so-called “Bamboo Curtain,” from 
Japan to Seoul, Okinawa, Formosa, the Philippines, Hong Kong, and 
on down to Bangkok. 

Mr. Kearney. We would like to have on this record that portion 
of World War II which the general skipped. I think the record 
should reflect the general’s services in World War II. 

General Chennault. I retired in 1937 and again in 1945, but I 
did come back in 1942. 

Mr. Arens. General Kearney suggested it would be well for our 
record, General Chennault, if you would give us just a further word 
or two on your activities during World War II in the military. 

General Chennault. I said I went to China in 1937, arriving May 
31. I went out there as adviser to Madame Chiang Kai-shek. She 
invited me to come to China on a.3-month basis to make a survey of 
the Chinese Military Air Force and to give her my report on its 
combat effectiveness. Before that 3-months torn 1 was completed, the 
Japanese started fighting in North China. I volunteered to remain 
in China as long as the Chinese needed me. They asked me to stay 
and.continue to advise them on military affairs. 

I was involved in the war, you might say, from the very beginning 
in China, July 7, 1937, to the end, but only as an adviser to the 
Chinese from May 31, 1937, to April 3, 1942. 

In 1940, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek asked me to go to Wash¬ 
ington to attempt to buy some American airplanes and to employ 
American personnel to service them and fly them in order to defend 
the Chinese cities from the almost incessant bombings of the Japanese. 
I came to Washington in October of 1940, and I eventually got 
permission to buy 100 American airplanes and employ American 
technicians to service and maintain them, and American pilots to fly 
them. That group became known as the American Volunteer Group 
of the Chinese Air Force. The press called them the “Flying Tigers.” 
It was very successful from the beginning. We went into action 
after the Japanese attacked at Pearl Harbor and Manila in December 
of 1941. 

In the following April of 1942, I was recalled to active duty and 
retained my normal command of the AVG, active duty, United States 
Army Air Corps. 

I continued on active duty throughout the war and my commands 
were successively the AVG, the China Air Task Force, and the 14th 
Air Force. 
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Mr. Arens. As a point of departure, General, in this consultation, 
may I suggest that you may desire to trace the highlights of the course 
of events in the Par East during and since the war, with an appraisal 
of the encroachments made by communism in the Far East. 

General Chennault. My first acquaintanceship and knowledge of 
Chinese Communists occurred in early August 1937. Remember, at 
that time the Central Government was not very strong and many 
provincial governors could actually challenge the government which 
was in power. The provincial governors of China met early in August 
at Nanking in 1937 and demanded that Chiang Kai-shek go to war 
with the Japanese. They stated frankly that they had taken all of 
the abuses from the Japanese that they were going to take, and that 
if the Central Government refused to go to war with them, then, of 
course, they would disassociate themselves from the Central Govern¬ 
ment. 

At that conference, there were Communists present. They repre¬ 
sented the Northwest which the Communists controlled. I met all 
of the delegates present at that conference. My recollection is that 
Mao Tse-tung and Chou En-lai were there. The Generalissimo told 
them that he was not ready yet for war but if they would give him 
another year, then they might be ready. He had an Italian mission 
training his air force. They said, “Very well, if you won’t go to war, 
then we will break off from the Central Government, and we will go 
to war.” He finally agreed to go to war provided they would all take 
an oath of allegiance to the Central Government, to obey the Central 
Government throughout the duration of the war; and they all took 
that oath, including the Communists. At the very beginning of oper¬ 
ations and during the first year or two of the war, the Communists 
honored that oath, but later on they broke it; and they were the only 
delegates present who broke the oath of allegiance. That was my 
first acquaintanceship with Red Chinese Communists. 

As the war progressed through the long 8 years that the Chinese 
fought, it became more and more evident that the Communists were 
acting independently. They disobeyed directly the orders of the 
Central Government in many cases. They overran provinces where 
no government troops were stationed and they set up civil-political 
control administrations behind the Japanese lines. Eventually it led 
to armed conflict between the Nationalists and the Communists. The 
Nationalists were fighting the Japanese at the same time. 

At the end of the war, the Communist capital was located at 
Yenan, some 650 miles north of Chungking, a kind of barren, sandy 
desert country. "When the Japanese pulled out, the Communists 
moved in. Often, this happened when the Central Government troops 
were forced out by the Japanese. 

At the end of ‘the Second World War, I made a tour of China. 
I had friends all over the country and I was asked to speak at each 
place that I visited. I had begun to feel the danger of the Red Chinese. 
At each place I made a speech and I warned them that we had won 
the war but the big job now was to win the peace and m aintain 
internal order. 

I returned to the States in August of 1945. By the end of that 
year, it was very apparent that the Communist ‘menace to China 
was something very real and something dangerous. They had made 
contact with the Russians in Manchuria at the time the Communists 
penetrated this area and the Japanese surrendered to the Chinese. 
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The Russians moved the great Japanese arsenal from Mukden and 
took it hack to Siberia and set it up for the manufacture of arms and 
ammunition and other munitions of war. The Russians turned over 
to the Communists in the north a vast stockpile of munitions that 
had been in storage for Japanese troops. Some people. estimated 
that there was enough of the common items of war materials to last 
a million soldiers for 10 years. Those were the common items. . That 
great stockpile of stuff was taken or given to the Communists in the 
north and that was the original arming of the Communists. ^ 

Mr. Heimlich. Would it be likely .that much of that material was 
employed by the Red Chinese in Korea? 

General Chennault. I heard that some was still being employed 
but I also understand that most Chinese troops were armed with 
more modern equipment. Probably some common items like rifles 
and machine guns, would be retained; but antitank guns and things 
of that type would be more modern. That was the stockpile from 
which the Communists drew their weapons to start their war in the 
five northern provinces of Manchuria. As they came south, they 
continued to use that stuff but they used captured stuff also. In that 
way, they got hold of a lot of United States munitions, and when they 
took a city, they took the leading elements armed with United States 
weapons into the city first. It was thus propagandized throughout 
the world that the Nationalist troops sold out to them. Actually, 
a small percentage of their total arms was of American manufacture. 

Mr. Arens. Do you care at this point to comment respecting 
American aid to Chiang Kai-shek? 

General Chennault. I cannot speak with any great authority. 
I can speak only in a general way. . , 

The President asked General Marshall to go out to China in early 
1946 to attempt to bring peace to China. The general idea was to 
encourage the Nationalist and Communist Parties to get together 
and form a coalition government to run China. General Marshall 
remained in China for about 13 months, and we all remember that his 
mission was not successful. At times he looked like he had them 
together, but each time when he had them together the Communists 
would pull out or bring up a new demand. They would never sign 
the terms they had discussed and tacitly agreed to before the final 
meeting of the committees. 

General Marshall, as part of his operations, did enforce the cease¬ 
fire for about a year in China. He had the Nationalist and the 
Communist forces agree to a cease-fire. That was violated on nu¬ 
merous occasions but each time he again set up a cease-fire. That 
effort went on for over a year, from January 1946 to February of 1947. 
I was in China at the time. During all that period, the Communists 
in Manchuria were training with the arms that they had received 
from the Russians—both Japanese and Russian arms so at the end 
of General Marshall's tour, the Communist Chinese began to start 
warfare in great numbers in the north. I think the estimate at that 
time was around a million well-trained and well-equipped troops. 
That is when they started their campaign, and, they eventually 
succeeded in overrunning all of China. 

Mr. Arens. The chronology goes up to 1947? 

General Chennault. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Arens. What is the next significant occurrence after 1947 
from the standpoint of Communist encroachments in the Far East? 
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General Chennault. Do you mean significant occurrences in the 
war in China? The next thing significant in the war in China was 
when the Communists crossed the Great Wall and penetrated China 
proper. Many people thought their efforts would be confined to 
Manchuria, but after they got down to the Great Wall, they crossed 
it and marched on to Tientsin and Peiping at the same time. 

Mr. Arens. About what year was that? 

General Chennatjlt. I believe it was in the winter of 1947-48. 
The general at Peiping, Fu-Tso-I, compromised and let the Communists 
in. They lost the old ancient capital, and that brought the Com¬ 
munists then down to the Shantung line. They had already infiltrated 
the whole Province of Shantung. It was quite easy to take over that 
Province also. Only one or two sieges occurred there—the siege of 
Tsinan lasted about 3 months and Tsingtao held out for a while. 

After taking that big Province, it gave them access then to central 
China. They reorganized and proceeded south toward Nanking along 
the Shanghai-Tientsin-Nanking Railroad. Again, most foreign ob¬ 
servers thought the Nationalists could hold the Yangtze River line 
but they failed to do so. The Communists came on down and elimi¬ 
nated all of the Nationalist forces north of the Yangtze River. That 
was in 1948. They took Shanghai, it is my recollection, about May 
of 1948; and then they were on both sides of the Yangtze. 

They continued their march through China after taking the Yangtze 
Valley by driving down the Canton-Hankow-Peiping Railroad line, 
but they were held up there for some time by the forces under Gen. Pi- 
Chung Hsi. They went around to the east and took Canton in October 
of 1948. After regrouping and reorganizing, they pushed troops down 
southwest of Hengyang in central China and Changsha and took the 
Province of Kwangsi which carried them all the way to the border 
of Indochina and the sea. That completed the conquest of the 
mainland. 

The big islands of Hainan and Formosa were still in the hands of 
the Nationalists. The Communists crossed the straits to Hainan 
Island during the winter of 1949-50 and in March they captured 
Hainan Island.^ They then concentrated troops on the Fukien coast, 
with the intention of engaging Formosa. That was in the winter and 
early spring of 1950. They made one really serious and heavy attack 
on the Quemoy group of islands and were defeated. Then for some 
reason at that time unknown, although we learned later, they started 
moving their best divisions north in the early spring of 1950. They 
had one crack organization known as the Iron Brigade.' They gave 
up their apparent intention of invading Formosa and left provincial 
troops and second-rate troops holding the line in Fukien Province. 
We learned later they moved into North Manchuria prepared for 
the signal to invade Korea. 

Mr. Arens. I believe we have now reached 1950. Would you then 
express yourself as to the next significant event in the chronology of 
Communist encroachments in the Far East? 

General Chennault. I believe the war in Korea was the next 
development. I do not recall anything that happened on the China 
mainland that was significant during that period. They were moving 
troops up to Manchuria and concentrating troops down along the 
Yalu River. 
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Mr. Arens. I do not want to impose upon your time, but what is 
your appraisal of the Korean war from the standpoint of the posture of 
the Communist operation as it now finds itself, as opposed to the 
free world? 

General Chennault. Are you referring to the time when the war 
broke out there? 

Mr. Arens. Yes. 

General Chennault. I visited Korea in November of 1949 at the in¬ 
vitation of President Rhee. I was a guest there for 3 days. He in¬ 
vited me to come to Korea to give him a plan for the Korean military 
air force; and while I was there I.visited MAG (Military Advisory 
Group) Headquarters, the Korean military officials and ministers, and 
I was surprised at the real lack of preparation on the side of the South 
Koreans. General Roberts at that time was the head of our MAG in 
Korea, and General Roberts himself was completely discouraged. He 
showed me a paper with 8 divisions, only 2 of which were completely 
up to strength and equipped.. He showed me his estimate of the 
North Korean forces; and if my recollection is correct, they had about 
160 military aircraft, combat types. He had, I believe, 9 L-5’s. 
compared to 160 military combat types of the North Korean Army. 
The Lr-5’s is a civilian Cub-type plane. 

I went into details a great deal with him , and I found out that the 
reason they would not equip the South Koreans was because they did 
not trust the President, Syngman Rhee. I was told frankly that if 
they gave him airplanes and tanks, he would go to war with the North 
Koreans. On the other side, the Russians were giving the North 
Koreans the very latest weapons. They had plenty of tanks, which 
was proved when they crossed the lines with their tanks supporting 
their infantry divisions in June. They had good type military air¬ 
planes for that sort of war and they were completely equipped. 

It seems that when the Russians go into a satellite country to arm 
and equip them and train them they set up such things as maintenance 
and manufacturing plants to keep them resupplied and keep the stuff 
in use. We never do it. Even at that early time, November 1949, 
the North Koreans were setting up small ordnance plants, small 
airplane maintenance shops, enough to keep what they had in service, 
to keep it going, and they manufactured some parts. We never did 
anything of the sort. We never did it anywhere that I have visited. 

After we arm friendly people and teach them to use what we give 
them, we do not set up the plants necessary to service and maintain 
equipment arid to manufacture on a small scale. That was the differ¬ 
ence between the Russian system and the United States system that 
struck me forcibly. I think that still exists there. We give the South 
Koreans airplanes, but they have no shops to maintain them or repair 
extensive damages. 

Mr. Arens. Are there any events during the war itself concerning 
which you would like to comment—any event which occurred that 
you feel should by this record be brought to the attention of the 
American people? 

General Chennault. I would not know where to start to answer 
that- question. 

One of the things that I noticed was the fact that the Communists, 
both Russian and North Korean, presumably had limited their air 
operations to what we call “Mig Alley.” They would not go outside 
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of Mig Alley except for occasional nuisance raids, such as co min g 
down at night with an old bomber for nuisance-purpose raids. Most 
of the air fighting however, occurred in daylight. There was no 
strategic bombing and no tactical bombing by the Communists. 
There was a little bit of nuisance bombing at night. That was very 
significant, I thought, that they did not engage in any sort of bombing 
against our forces in Korea. 

Mr. Heimlich. Would you evaluate that as evidence of deficiency 
of pilot or air crew training? 

General Chennault. I have a deeper reason or theory about that. 
I do not believe the "Russians understand strategic bombing. It takes 
know-how with any type of weapon, but it requires a lot of know-how 
to do high-altitude, high-speed bombing. In Europe, they never 
carried out strategic bombing. The few attempts they made to 
bomb German cities usually resulted in disaster for the Russians. 
I believe 90 percent of their bombing operations were conducted at 
low altitude in close support of ground troops. 

Now, they had in Korea the MIG that could fight at high altitude. 
They had bombers that could go that high, but they did not use 
them, and they only put the MiG’s in Mig Alley so we could not 
get any that were shot down. 

Mr. Kearney. I was going to ask you at that point if that was the 
reason for the MiG’s at that particular point—in the rear of the 
North Korean lines—so that we could not get one of them. 

General Chennault. Yes, sir. That is right; they did not want 
us to have it. 1 

Mr. Kearney. Not only did they not want us to capture a MIG, 
but they did not want us to actually know that Russians were taking 
part in the Korean War. 

General Chennault. That is right. They did not want us to know 
how many Russians were flying those planes. 

Mr. Kearney. Who won the Korean War? 

General Chennault. The Communists. 

Mr. Kearney. Why do you say that? 

General Chennault. ’The result is a permanent division of Korea. 
There is a constant danger of war there any time. As long as the 
Communists can enjoy their foothold in Korea, they won the war. 

Mr. Kearney. What were the reasons that they won the war? 

General Chennault. In my opinion, it was because we did not 
show a determination to win it on our side. On the other hand, we 
did evidence a determination not to win. 

Mr. Kearney. Let me interrupt at that point, General. When 
you say “we,” do you mean the United States or the United Nations? 

General Chennault. I mean the United Nations first because we 
fought under that banner, but the United States was the controlling 
force; at least, in effect, it should have been, in the United Nations 
forces in Korea. We had the great majority of men and equipment, 
and we spent the most money. It was really our show if we had 
insisted upon it, but we listened to others and determined not to win 
the war. 

Mr. Arens. Were Chinese Nationalist troops offered for employ¬ 
ment against the Communists in Korea? 

General Chennault. Yes, sir; that was known to be a fact. It is 
reported—and I have reason to believe that the report is true—that 
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the Nationalist Government offered 3 full divisions—1 army, as they 
call it, of Nationalist troops to fight in Korea, but the great oppor¬ 
tunity there was not putting Nationalist troops into Korea. It was 
in a double envelopment operation. With the United Nations forces 
in Korea and the Nationalist Chinese in southern areas—Kwangtung 
and Fukien Provinces, for instance—the Communists would have been 
caught in a great pincers. Those two fronts are separated by 1,500 
miles of very poor land transport and communications, and the Com¬ 
munists could not move any great numbers of men or tonnage of 
supplies. They couldn't move either men or supplies over 1,500 miles 
of their land transport communications. They couldn't move over 
sea because the U. N. forces controlled the sea. That was a great 
opportunity—not to put the Nationalist Chinese in Korea, but to let 
them fight in the south. 

Mr. Arens. What is your appraisal of the strength of international 
communism in the Far East. 

General Chennault. I think it is gaining very rapidly. I believe 
the Communist high command has every reason for satisfaction at 
the growth of communism in the Far East. They are making rapid 
strides. They are accomplishing practically everything they set 
out to do. 

Mr. Arens. Can you give us some of the reasons why you feel the 
Communists are making rapid strides in the Far East? 

General Chennault. After the Korean war, the next shooting 
war was the so-called, “Viet-Minh operation." The Communists in 
North Indochina, supported by both Russian and Chinese Com¬ 
munists, finally concluded their war with France by taking over all 
of North Indochina, and they were very successful. From there they 
have penetrated into Laos, Cambodia, and Thailand. They are still 
sending out trained parties into the countries they want to penetrate. 
They train cadres and send them back home to form cells among their 
friends so as to be ready for any sort of Communist operations that 
are desired. 

The situation in Laos is particularly bad, I think. They have a 
Communist in control of the interior and the Ministry of War. The 
Prime Minister is supposed to be anti-Commimist. The situation in 
Thailand is not so bad. I have many .good, friends in the Thai 
Government. They say they are not afraid of invasion by the Com¬ 
munist troops. They do not anticipate it being done. They are 
afraid of being encircled by Communists, and then they will be 
squeezed into communism. They will not be able to live outside of 
communism. That is the way the Japanese got possession of Thailand. 

Mr. Kearney. Why did the Chinese move into Tibet—the Com¬ 
munist Chinese? 

General Chennault. I think they wanted access to India, and that 
was the most direct access they could have; otherwise they had to 
cross Burma. • . 

Mr. Kearney. Do I get your thought that it is with the idea of 
eventually striking at India? 

General Chennault. First, setting up the usual plan of infiltration 
and probably they never will strike. They will take it over internally. 
The Communists much prefer to avoid war, but they want to get a 
small minority of the population of the country to set up a Com¬ 
munist government, and then they move in to set up a strong 
government. 
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Mr. Arens. Is there another area of the Far East concerning 
which yon would like to comment? 

General Chennault. After the infiltration of those countries I 
mentioned, they went on into Malaya where they are still causing 
trouble. They have been fighting in Malaya ever since the end of 
World War II, and they have gone into Singapore and Indonesia. I 
do not have to outline the situation to you in Indonesia because I am 
sure you are aware of the danger of communism there. 

At the present time, it looks like the present pro-Communist 
government will remain in power, and the position and the power of 
the Communists in the country will be strengthened. It would be a 
terrible loss to the free world if this happened. 

Mr. Arens. May I ask you a naive and yet important question that 
may be in the minds of some people. What difference does it make to 
the United States of America that communism is making tremendous 
gains throughout the Far East? 

General Chennault. If you will remember the objectives of the 
plan for Communist conquest of the world—the plans laid down by 
Lenin and repeated by Stalin to communize the rest of the world— 
although the United States is the No. 1 objective, it will isolate us and 
communize the rest of the world first. They do not want to fight 
anywhere. It is internal penetration and infiltration until they take 
over the countries, one after another or two at a time, until no one is 
left but the United States. 

Mr. Arens. How late is it on the schedule of the international 
Communist operation to encircle the United States as its No. 1 target 
and take over the world? 

General Chennault. I think they are well advanced on their plans. 
The countries they have not taken over yet are in danger. There is 
a great danger in Japan.. The Communist Party there is strong. 
There are enough Communist Japanese today to take over the govern¬ 
ment. It only takes 1 ){ to 2 percent. I believe the percentage was 
smaller in China, percentagewise, of the total population. I believe 
they^have more than 2 percent in Japan today in the Communist 
Party. 

The situation in Indonesia is extremely bad. Once Indonesia goes, 
everything is threatened in that area. Sea transportation will be cut; 
Malaya conflict will be speeded up; Borneo and New Guinea are 
threatened, even New Zealand and Australia. 

Mr. Arens. Are the Communists supplying arms to Indonesia? 

General Chennault. I cannot speak with authority on that point. 
I have noted in the reports that have come out that Indonesian oper¬ 
ations are well planned and well carried out, in a manner that the 
native Indonesians could not conceivably attain. They send in little 
striking forces that go in there and do the job quickly. Indonesia is 
not capable of doing it alone. 

Mr. Arens. On the basis of your background and knowledge of 
Communist operations, may I ask for your appraisal of whether 
Russia will start a shooting war with the United States? 

General Chennault. In my opinion, Russia will never start a 
shooting war unless one of two possible conditions are realized. 
Russia did not start the war with Germany during the Second World 
War. They fought only when they were invaded. Russia will fight 
today to resist invasion of its homeland, but it would not fight to 
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resist the invasion of a satellite. They would certainly fight if their 
homeland was threatened again. They fought the Germans because 
they invaded Russia. 

The other condition would be a threat of the destruction of the 
Communist ideology. If it could be compared with free world 
economy to such disadvantage that it might be threatened, they 
would fight. 

The danger spot to the Russians today is West Germany. They 
have feared the Germans for generations, centuries. That is why 
they were so vindictive in Germany after succeeding in taking over a 
large part of it. If West Germany is rearmed to the point where it 
becomes a threat to Russia, they will fight. If the German economy is 
built up to the point where it shows that the Communist economy is 
worse, just a fraud, then they will fight. They do not want their 
ideology threatened and they do not want their homeland threatened. 

Mr. Arens. How serious is the threat of the international Com¬ 
munist operation to the United States of America right now? 

General Chennault. It is very serious. It is very serious, indeed. 
In addition to competing with us all around the world, I think the 
Communists have infiltrated this country, and they are seating them¬ 
selves in seats of power in every level of society and every organization 
we have. . 

Mr. Arens. You have recently returned from a trip to the Far 
East, I understand, and you have been in conversation here with a 
number of people and have had an opportunity to sense American 
sentiment. In your judgment, do the American people realize the 
seriousness of the present threat of communism? 

General Chennault. No, they certainly do not. I have talked 
to many groups all over the United States—the West, the North, East, 
and South—and they do not realize the serious threat to our way of 
life and our way of government. They do not realize that com¬ 
munism means destruction of everything we hold dear. You cannot 
convince them. People don’t want to know. They don’t want to 
be worried about it. 

Mr. Arens. Can we of the free world negotiate ourselves out of 
this dilemma by another summit conference with the leaders of the 
Kremlin? 

General Chennault. I do not think there is any possible chance 
of negotiating ourselves out of this desperate situation in which we 
find ourselves. 

Mr. Arens. What would be the effect on the peoples of Asia if 
Red China were admitted into the United Nations or were given 
diplomatic recognition by the United States? ^ 

General Chennault. It would mean taking over of all of the 
Far East by the Communists. We would pull back our efforts to 
Hawaii and the west coast. The people in the Far East are sitting 
on a fence watching; and whenever we show signs of weakness, many 
of them immediately fall off on the Communist side. If we recognize 
Red China, there will just be an avalanche. They would all go Red. 
They could not resist it. 

Mr. Arens. What courses of action do you suggest to the free 
world, particularly to your own people here in the United States of 
America, to undertake to meet the rising tide of international com¬ 
munism? 
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General Chennault. I am firmly convinced we cannot win unless 
we take the offensive. We could never win by the defensive or 
negotiating or compromising or appeasing. We have to take the 
offensive to win. I would take the offensive by dividing roughly the 
main portions of the free world into areas. You have an area, we will 
say, in Japan and Okinawa and you have Formosa and the Philippines 
to be grouped into an area, and in the west you have Vietnam, Thai¬ 
land, and Malaya and Singapore. I would divide the free world into 
areas. I have not thought this all the way through, but roughly I 
would put a United States representative in that area and that 
representative would work with the native leader of the area. For 
Formosa and the Philippine area, I would designate Chiang Kai-shek, 
and I would have an American in charge of that whole area who would 
work with him so he could not unbalance the overall program by 
throwing too much effort into one phase. 

In Thailand and Vietnam, Malaya, I would do the same thing. 
I would not hesitate to supply the people who want to resist com¬ 
munism in an area with weapons and treat them with courtesy and 
teach them how,to use these weapons. The Russians do not hesitate 
to do this, but we will not adopt that policy. We would have to 
change our policy to do it. 

Going back to the people in Indonesia who want to overthrow the 
Communist government, I would recommend supporting them and 
setting up a strong anti-Communist government to save Indonesia 
for the free world. 

I would do it in South Korea, to have South Korea ready any mo¬ 
ment to take North Korea back if the situation proved suitable some¬ 
time in the future to do that. 

Mr. Heimlich. This plan or suggestion of yours predicates itself, 
does it not, on the fact that there is division of effort on the part of the 
free world while there is concentration on the part of the Communists? 

General Chennault. Yes. Usually the Communists are in a 
minority. The pro-Communists in * that area are greatly in the 
minority, but when the Russians come in and support them, they 
build up their strength to where they can take over. 

Mr. Arens. What should we do in the Middle East? 

General Chennault. In the Middle East, there is a rather different 
situation, but we have one strong friend in the Middle East and that 
is Turkey. I think the Turks should be fully supported in maintaining 
an anti-Communist Middle East. They are interested in doing it, I 
am sure. That would include Syria and the countries to the south. 

Mr. Arens. What should we do in Europe? 

General Chennault. That would be the worst problem. I would 
not even know where to start. We do have one or two strong points 
there. We have the West Germans and the Spanish, which I could 
pick out. 

Mr. Kearney. There are a few in Europe that you would not pick 
out, though? 

General Chennault. Yes. Take Turkey, Spain, and West 
Germany. They are strong points opposed to communism in Europe 
and in Asia Minor. 

Mr. Kearney. You spoke about putting an American in these 
areas in the Far East. 
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General Chennault. As our senior representative for anti-Commu- 
nist effort. 

Mr, Kearney. Is it not true, in picking out those individuals, you 
would have to pick out tough, realistic individuals and not like some 
we sent over in charge of the UNRRA program? 

General Chennatjlt. That would be a real problem. 

Mr. Kearney. In other words, they would have to be individuals 
who were dedicated men. 

General Chennatjlt. Yes, that is right; dedicated to anticommu¬ 
nism and who could not be swayed or intimidated. 

I thought at one time during the Korean War we should designate 
General MacArthur as our Supreme Commander for all anti-Com- 
munist activities in Asia. He could have had an office in Manila 
and he could supply aid to any area threatened, but we did not want 
to win the war in Korea. We could build up prestige by doing this— 
by putting someone in overall charge in every area where we are 
helping. Russia does it everywhere. The Russians put a man in 
the area they are interested in, and he is Supreme Commander of 
the Russian effort until he succeeds or fails. They .did it in Korea, 
China, the Middle East—everywhere Communists and communism 
go. 

Mr. Arens. Assuming that the rising Red tide is not stemmed but 
follows its present course, what will be the course of events, in your 
judgment? How will it proceed to its ultimate objective of commu- 
nizing the world? _ _ ' 

General Chennatjlt. That is a difficult question to answer, too. 
You know that communism is depending on ruining the United States 
financially, more so than on any military action against the United 
States. They believe they can ruin us and they are working toward 
that end. 

Mr. Arens. Do they go by the book? 

General Chennault. Yes; Lenin and Stalin both talked about not 
engaging in war if it can be avoided. Their plan for many years was 
to rum the financial structure of the United States. They want us to 
go into a depression where money will be worth nothing. Then the 
people of the United States can be organized to take over their 
Government by the Communists. That is one of their plans. I 
believe if things go on as they are now, eventually they will achieve 
that purpose of ruining the United States financially. 

Mr. Kearney. Is that not what brought the Communist Party in 
our country up to its greatest membership during our depression in 
the 1930’s? 

General Chennault. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearney. Because a man who is out of work and hungry is 
naturally going to turn to somebody who has a good tongue and can 
speak. 

General Chennault. A man who can promise him everything will 
be the man he will follow and he will give his life up for him. That is 
when the Communists will take over the Government by internal 
force and disorder. 

I believe the Communists will not take over a lot of Asia where they 
could. They want us to continue pouring aid into those areas, break 
us, build up a national debt, spend everything that we earn from day to 
day, month to month, and year to year until our currency is no longer 
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of any value. Then they will be ready to take the United States in 
turn. 

Mr. Arens. In this plan which you have for building power areas 
in certain segments of the world, do you perceive only a military 
power or do you perceive also an ideological power? 

General Chennault. A supreme commander in an area should 
have authority to recommend to the United States all types of aid, 
military and economic, and all types of support. He should recom¬ 
mend that to the United States. It should not be confined to military 
or economic alone. 

Mr. Arens. To what extent are the Communist successes the result 
of pure political ideology? 

General Chennault. I do not think you can take over any govern¬ 
ment by teaching co mm unism. The card-carrying Communists who 
have taken Over are limited everywhere. They follow their propaganda 
and the ideology in all of these areas, but they do not try to convert 
a lot of people to communism. 

Mr. Arens. It is conquest and not conversion? 

General Chennault. That is true. They promise every man 
everything, and they penetrate all levels. The promise to a farmer is 
more land, a better home on that farm, better tools so he can have 
more food. They promise a worker in a factory participation in the 
running’of that factory, and by true participation he would get more 
money, a better home. They promise all people everything. That is 
their propaganda. 

Mr. Kearney. It is iust propaganda, and they never carry out 
what they say. 

General Chennault. That is right, and they never intend to carry 
it out. It is not part of the principle at all. It is propaganda of the 
party. 

I have noted in passing the difference between the Communist 
methods and the United States methods. We send people along to 
distribute that aid, teach the natives how to use it, and so forth; but 
our people do not make contact with the people who do the work. Our 
people stop at the level of colonel or general or minister in that country. 

When the Communists send in aid, they start down at the grass¬ 
roots. They contact people and make friends, doing it on all the 
levels. It is an entirely different approach. 

Mr. Arens. What is your appraisal of the “new look” of the Soviet 
Union, in which we hear Khrushchev calling for peaceful coexistence 
and in which we see Ambassador Menshikov smiling and being invited 
all over Washington and having his picture taken with political leaders? 

General Chennault. Just a phase of propaganda. If he got 
orders to be cold and severe, he would very quickly do so. 

Mr. Arens. Are there any additional items on which you would like 
to comment? 

General Chennault. No, but I might emphasize one or two of the 
points that I have mentioned. 

Mr. Arens. Please do, sir. 

General Chennault. I repeat again that we cannot win this war— 
call it a cold war if you like, but it is a war against communism—by 
remaining on the defensive. We have to take the offensive. The 
Communists do that, and we must do the same if we are going to halt 
them and check them. Wherever a power vacuum shows up on the 
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earth, you can depend on the Russians to rush in there and try to take 
over. We let the power vacuum develop, and either the Russians 
take over or the place goes to pot. 

Mr. Kearney. Do you not believe, first of all, that what we need 
to do is really educate our own people? 

General Chennault. Yes, sir. 1 do not know how we.could, ac¬ 
complish the things I have suggested—the things which I believe 
would be effective otherwise. I do not see how we could do it unless 
we teach our own people, particularly with regard to administering 
aid. We send out some of the dumbest, most ignorant people I have 
ever encountered. We have to change our whole method of giving 
aid. We have to get down and contact the people, make friends 
with the people at all levels. 

Mr. Kearney. In other words, first of all we must be careful as 
to whom we send over to administer our aid—not simply somebody 
who wants a job and good housing. 

General Chennault. That is right. You know how the Commu¬ 
nists train their people. They take the kids, young people, middle- 
aged people from the country and bring them into a training center. 
They train farm boys and girls to go back home and contact farmers; 
factory workers will contact factory workers; executives will contact 
executives, teachers, and so on. They are carefully trained to do 
that, then go back into their home area and contact the levels from 
which they came. 

Mr. Arens. What impact will there be on the minds of the people 
who are presently enslaved by communism if we have another summit 
meeting in which the high echelon of our Government sits down 
and smiles across the table with Khrushchev and his like? 

General Chennault. Well, they would be more hopeless than they 
are now. In fact, they are practically out of hope now. The satellite 
people are enslaved. They have no real hope of ever being free. 

Mr. Arens. Is coexistence possible or practical? 

General Chennault. No, impossible; coexistence and maintenance 
of our own ideals are impossible. We cannot maintain our own ideals 
if we attempt to exist with communism. 

There are two additional points which I think are most important. 

One is selection of areas and training our people to administer aid 
in those areas properly; and, two, willingness to support our friends 
in those areas in actual open resistance to communism. 

Mr. Kearney. I think, General, from your talk here that you agree 
with me that what we have to do here in this country is to forget the 
old thought of, “Well, let George do it.” 

General Chennault. Yes, sir. # . 

Mr. Kearney. I am going to the Far East in May. I am going to 
Manila, Hong Kong, and Japan. 

General Chennault. Are you going to Formosa? 

Mr. Kearney. I would like to very much. 

General Chennault. Go there and see what our aid has^ done 
there. It has brought back a lot of value, economically, politically, 
and militarily. . ... 

I would like to conclude by saying that I do not desire to criticize 
the Government or any official in the Government. It is not my 
desire to do that. I have tried to be constructive, rather than 
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destructive. I think we could improve greatly in our methods by a 
little more thought and a little education. 

Mr. Arens. We are deeply appreciative of your time and the 
excellent testimony which you have presented here today; and on 
behalf of Congressman Walter, the chairman of the committee, as 
well as, I am sure, on behalf of all of the other members of the com¬ 
mittee, we thank you for the splendid service you have rendered in 
the last hour or so via this committee to the American people. 

(Whereupon at 11:15 a. m., Wednesday, April 23, 1958, the con¬ 
sultation was concluded.) 
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